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FOR THE CHRISTIAN MESSENGER. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Ir is gratifying to the friends of libe- 
rality and christian charity, to see a spi- 
rit of conciliation prevailing i in any part 
of the christian world, and such a spi- 
rit cannot fail to meet the cordial appro- 


bation of the virtuous and the good, of 


all denominations. I have been led to 
make the above remarks by a piece 
published in Poulson’s paper of the 5th 
inst. headed with the words 

* UNION OF THE SECESSION CHURCH.” 
Notwithstanding, I fecl disposed to 
congratulate the friends of this union 
on the happy termination of a difference, 
which has so long existed, viz. ever since 
the year 1745, and hope that it may 
extend to the different branches of those 
Synods in the United States, yet, it may 
not be improper to remark, that unless 
they maintain the “ unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace,” a union in name 
will be of but little consequence. In 
speaking of the division, the writer 
*M.,” who recommends the publica- 
tion of the union, says, ** In the follow- 
ing year, (1745, ) a question occurred 
concerning the meaning and lawfulness 
of a clause about the true religion, and 
an oath that must be sworn by those 
who became freemen or Burgesses, in 
certain towns in Scotland. The con- 
tention about this wes so sharp, that 
the Synod divided into separate com- 
munions ; and the names Burgher and 
Anti-burgher, were imposed on them by 
the public. The Associate Synod was 
the original name ; and which was still 
claimed by each of the parties. 

“ Notwithstanding this difference, 
both Synad’s increased, and they con- 
tinued stedfust i in the faith of the gos- 
Pel. No Arran, Socinran, OR AR- 
MINIAN EVER APPEARED IN THEIR 
PULPITS!”’ 

Here, Mr. Editor, is a text upon 
which I wish to make a few remarks, 
and if you think them worthy of no- 


tice, you will give them a place in the| 





Messenger. It would have answered 
my purpose better, to have had them 
inserted in the same paper from which 
the text has been taken ; but thinking 
that they may touch some points which 
would not be likely to find a place in 
that paper, (although we frequently 
see much on religious subjects,) and 
not feeling disposed to have them re- 
jected, I have communicated them for 
the Messenger, it being a more suitable 
vehicle for religious discussion. 

These Synods, it seems, notwith- 
standing their ** sharp” contention, 
which led to a divisioa, * continued 
stedfast in the faith.’ And what is 
the evidence of this fact? Answer, 
“No Arian, Socinian, or Arminian 
ever appeared in their pulpits.” Now 
what are the most natural and obvious 
conclusions from these premises? An 
swer, Ist. Arians, Socinians, and Ar- 
minians, are not believers in the gos- 
pel: and 2diy. Had the Synod of Scot- 
land admitted these preachers into their 
pulpits, it would have shown that they 
were not stedfast in the faith; for this 
is all the evidence that is given of their 
being thus stedfast. 

As there can be no doubt, but that 
the above is the meaning of the writer, 
“© M.,” you will permit me to say, that 
it discovers to my mind either the most 
consummate ignorance as to the nature 
of the faith of the gospel, or else the 
grossest bigotry and illiberality of sen- 
timent I ever witnessed: and perhaps 
both ; for bigotry and ignorance gene- 
rally go hand in hand, 

I am no Arian, Socinian or Armi- 
nian; but I cannot see why each of these 
denominations may not be as firm be- 
lievers in the gospel, and remain as 


stedfast in the faith, as the Calvinistic 


Presbyterian. ‘To decide th® question, 
it will be only necessary to inquire what 
is the faith of the gospel ? And we 
have the answer in the words of the 
beleved disciple, John xx. 31. * These 
are written, that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” 
Is not this the faith of the gospel? And 


does not a belief that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, imply a belief 
in all that is necessary to “ have life 
through his name?” If not, why are 
we not so informed by the Evangelist. 
He was writing expressly for the bene- 
fit of Christians, and here he states the 
object of his writing in one simple pro- 
position. Now, although not an Arian 
&c. yet I contend that this proposition 
is believed as firmly, and no doubt as 
sincerely, by the Arian, the Socinian, or 
the Arminian, as by the Calvi inistic 
Presbyterian. Why then cannot Cal- 
vinists extend the hand of charity, and 
unite in christian fellowship with the 
Arian, Socinian, or Arminian, as well 
as with others who differ from them as 
greatly in other things, but hold this 
fundamental article of their creed? The 
fact is, people have ever been disposed 
to contend for, dispute about, divide 
and subdivide on account of, things 
not contained in the Scriptures. If 
Christians were disposed to lay aside 
these, as things of no consequence, and 
search the Scriptures tosee what they do 
contain, rather than to find something 
to prop up a human creed, it would not 
be long before all could unite in one 
harmonious band of brothers ; and se- 
parate into different churches and com- 
munions only for the sake of conve- 
nience, and not on account of differ- 
ence of sentiment. 


AMICUS. 
FROM THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE. 


A QUESTION IN DIVINITY. 


Allowing the orthodox creed to be 
true, viz. that the sovereign Creator, 
did, for his own glory, from all eterni- 
ty predestinate a large portion of the 
human family to suffer inconceivable 
torments time without end, what rea- 
son have they to love God ? 





In order to answer this question, it 
seems proper to call into consideration, 
certain laws by which the human affec- 
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on all hands, that man is capable of lov- 
ing that which to him appears agreea- 
ble or advantageous, and of feeling an 
aversion to every thing which appears to 
haveacontrary character. But toreverse 
this is impossible. Man has no power 
to force his affections, and compel him- 
self to love that which appears altoge- 
ther contrary to his comfort; and it is 
equally true that he cannot hate what 
appears every way calculated to render 
him happy. From these known facts, 
it seems perfectly reasonable to infer, 
that the only way by which those who 
were predestined to a state of endless 
woe, can be brought to love the Crea- 
tor, is to be deceived, and to ima- 
gine that he is their friend, when in 
fact he is not. This seems to lead to 
further inquiry. We are naturally in- 
duced to ask why these poor wretches 
were thus doomed to everlasting woe ! 
But the answer is already given ; they 
were thus predestinated for the glory 
of God. Weask again? What attri- 
bute of God is glorified by this dread- 
ful suffering? Itis said that Justice is 
to be forever glorified in this way. But 
this would suppose that justice required 
this suffering on account of the wrongs 
done by the sufferers ; but this is im- 
pessiple ; for they were predestinated 
to this awful torment before they were 
brought into actual existence. Yet or- 
thodoxy contends that the non-elect de- 
serve their damnation because they do 
not love God, while ‘this same ortho- 
doxy is the occasion why men do not 
love him! If we were left to form our 
ideas of our Creator from his own 
works, we should believe him to be 
good, and therefore, by an invariable 
law of our nature should love him. 
But we are compelled to revolt in our 
affections from God, when we are made 
to believe him to be an absolute tyrant, 
disregarding altogether the happiness 
of his rational creatures, and bringing 
them into existence to gratify himself 
by enduring inconceivable misery for- 
ever and ever. 

If we do not reason correctly on this 
subject, we should be greatly obliged 
if any kind friend would show us how 
to reason better. 

etal 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN MESSENGER. 
NECESSITY. 


Whether man be a free or necessary 
agent, is a question in the highest de- 
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gree interesting, and one which has oc- 
cupied the attention of some of the 
most distinguished philosophers in the 
Christian world ; and on its decision in 
a great measure depends also, the deci- 
sion of another very important question, 
the origin of evil. 

In entering upon an investigation of 
this subject, it is essentially necessary 
that we should form to ourselves dis- 
tinct and correct ideas of every propo- 
sition connected with it, otherwise we 
shall never arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion. 

It is maintained by the advo- 
cates of the doctrine of necessity, that 
though the actions of man are directed 
by his own will, yet his will is invaria- 
bly determined by a.chain of motives 
or causes which has its first link in God, 
—and, that motives or causes always 
influence the will in a definitive and in- 
variable manner, so that it is impossible 
indifferently to choose one action or its 
Opposite, the motives or previous cir- 
cumstances remaining the same.—Ne- 
cessity say they, differs from compul- 
sion ; in as much, as compulsion is ex- 
ternal force operating in opposition to 
judgment or inclination, whereas, ne- 
cessity excludes all foreign control, and 
allows of no influence except that of 
motives including both the bias of the 
mind, and the end in view. 

That every action whether good or 
evil committed by man, must have been 
foreseen and permitted by God, is a 
self-evident proposition, if the presci- 
ence and omnipotence of the Supreme 
Being are admitted, [must I think, be 
admitted by all.] 

The foreknowledge of an event does 
not, however, cause the certainty of 
that event, but is founded only on the 
reality of its occurrance,* nor does it 
imply any other necessity than such as 
would be equally the case were there 


* It does not follow from any rule of rea- 
soning, that because an event shall certainly 
be, therefore its production must be necessary. 
The manner of its production whether free or 
necessary, Cannot be concluded from the time 
of its production, whether it be past, present, 
or future. That it shall be, no more implies 
that it shall be necessarily, than that it shall 
be treely regan for neither present, past 
or future have any more connection with ne- 
cessity than they have with freedom. Al- 
though it be granted that from events being 
toreseen, we may justly conclude that they 
are certainly future, yet it does not follow 
from their being certainly future that they 
are necessary. eid on the Active Powers of 
Man, Essay iv 





no foreknowledge, nor again does this 
certainty of an event, in any sort imply 
its necessity 

Though, as very justly observed by 
Dr. Clarke, it is impossible for us to 
explain distinctly the manner in which 
God forsees any future event, without 
admitting a chain of necessary causes, 
yet, we may form some general idea of 
it,—** For, as man who has no influence 
over another person’s actions, yet often 
perceives beforehand what the other 
will do; and a wiser and more sxpe- 
rienced man will still, with greater pro. 
bability foresee what another whose 
disposition he is acquainted with, will, 
in certain circumstances do,—and an 
angel,* with a still much less degree of 
error, may have a farther prospect into 
men’s future actions,—so, it is very 
reasonable to apprehend that God, with- 
out influencing men’s wills by his pow- 
er, yet, by his knowledge, cannot but 
have as much more certain knowledge 
of future events, than either men or an- 
gels can possibly have, as the pertec- 
tion of his nature is greater than that 
of theirs.” 

The doctrine of necessity directly 
charges God with being the author or 
first cause of all the sins of mankind,— 
“It certainly,” says Dr. Priestley, 
“sounds harsh to vu/gar ears, to say 
that in all those crimes that men charge 
themselves with, and reproach them- 
selves for, God is the agent, and that in 
such cases, they are in reality no more 
agents, than a sword is an agent, when 
employed to commit murder. It does 
require strength of mind not to startle 
at such a conclusion, but only strength 
of mind.” 

That God permits sin has already 
been admitted. But the permission of 
any action or event is to be distin- 
guished from the preordination or ap- 
proval of it. God, we are taught by 
Scripture, is averse from sin, and pun- 
ishes it with severity, for the good of 
his creatures. But how he could be 
averse from what he himself has caus- 
ed ; or, on what principles of justice he 
can punish an innocent agent, for ac- 
tions which he could not have avoided 
is totally incomprehensible, and, 1s ir- 





* In quoting this passage from Dr. Clarke’s 
answer to the Leibnitzian philosophy, I would 
not be understood to subscribe to the popular 
doctrine concerning angels. I merely quote 
the passage, here, for the sake of the argt- 
ment, 
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reconcilable to his revealed character. 
It will not do to say, as it has been said, 
by some, that God produces the act for 
a guod, which is in the end to result 
from it, but the intention of man in car- 
rying the act into effect is evil, For, as 
man on the doctrine of necessity, can 
only act from motives or previous cau- 
ses, God, either directly or indirectly, 
must have been the author of those mo- 
tives, or man would never have acted. 
The case may thus be stated.-—God, by 
some action of a certain’ individual 
which is evil in itself, intends produc- 
ing a certain good—but, the individual 
either from an abhorrence of the sinful- 
ness of the act, or from fear of the con- 
sequent punishment, is deterred from 
committing it. God will then be foiled 
in his intentions, and the good intend- 
ed willnot beeffected, but, the Almighty 
cannot be prevented from producing 
every thing he intends, man must, there- 
fore, act the evil, and has no ffeedom 
of choice, and consequently is not at all 
amenable for the sin, 

Hence, the doctrine of necessity dif- 


i fers in nothing from the doctrine of ir- 





resistible force, and, in truth, makes 
man a mere passive, unaccountable 
agent in the hands of his creator.* 
That God superintends the actions of 
men by his providence, causing good, 
in the end, to arise from the evil they 
commit, must be admitted ; but, this by 
no means implies the necessity of sin. 
God does not first by irresistible mo- 
tives influence the wills of his rationa! 
creatures, produce the evil, with the 
view of eff cting good, but, knowing, 


aby virtue of his prescience, that though 


man has good and evil set before him 
with a freedom to make choice of which 
he will, yet he will prefer the latter, he 
so directs the affairs of his creatures, 
that every thing shall work together 
for their good. 

“If,’ says Dr. Reid, “ other moral 

* In what, I would ask the candid reader, 
does the doctrine of necessity actually differ 
from that of compulsion? In the latter in- 
stance we are to suppose the omnipotent to 
force man irresistably to choose the action A, 
and reject B, without in any way consulting 
his will or inclination, whereas in the former 
Case, A and Bare set before him, and he 1s 
endowed with an afifarent will to make 
choice of either, but at the same time his ac- 
tions are so completely biassed by irresistible 
Causes, over which he has no control that in 
fact he cannot, but as in the first place, choose 
A in preference to B. In neither case has he 
liberty of choice, 
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evils may be attributed to God, as ae therefore proceed from necessity,” is 


means of promoting general (or future) 
good, why may not false declarations 
and false promises? And then, what 
ground have we left to believe the truth 
of what he reveals, or to rely on what 
he promises ?” 

Why God permits sin, we cannot de- 
termine—it remains equally a difficul- 
ty whether we admit man to be a free 
or a necessary agent, 

It is true, that the doctrine of neces- 
sity solves some difficulties, apparently 
totally inexplicable by that of liberty. 
It supercedes remorse when it shall be 
discovered that it was impossible under 
the circumstances in which we were 
placed to have acted otherwise.* 

“ This doctrine, also, directly coun- 
tenances the expectation of the ultimate 
restoration of all the rational creatures 
of God to virtue and happiness, an ex- 
pectation dear to every virtuous and be- 
nevolent mind, and uncentradicted by 
either the phenomena of nature, or the 
declarations of revelation. But this 
conclusion is not a deduction from the 
doctrine of necessity exclusively of that 
of liberty.” 

Against the doctrine of necessity, we 
would now urge the following objec- 
tions. 

Ist. Its tendency to degrade the dig- 
nity of human nature by converting rea- 
soning man into a mere passive ingstru- 
ment, for, the argument of Hobbes, 
‘that liberty and necessity are consis- 
tent, because men’s actions proceding 
immediately from their own wills, ts 
therefore voluntary, but, as those ac- 
tions proceed from wills which are ir- 
resistibly influenced by motives, they 





* But, will we net on the morn of the res- 
urrection, have sufficient cause to prevent 
remorse for our past transgressions without 
requiring this principle of necessity—will it 
not be sufficient that we perceive we are 
placed in a situation where we have not, nor 
never will have the disposition to commit sin? 
That we have discovered that however much 
fartial distress has been the result of our evil 
actions, God has so overruled all, as to swal- 
low up the evil which was but for a moment 
in a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of joy and happiness?---When we find we 
have the desire and disposition to forgive those 
who have trespassed against us, and at the 
the same time, receive the perfect forgive- 
ness of those to whom we were in time ene- 
mies---and when love, perfect love shall] reign 
in every breast, where will there be cause 
for remorse, even though we see thatin every 
instance where we haddone wrong we could 
have done right? 





perfect sophistry. 

2d. Its compiete annihilation of vir- 
tue and vice, for no action is virtuous, 
if we could not avoid it; no action is 
vicious, if we were impelled to it by mo- 
tives which we could not have resisted. 

3d. Its being inconsistent with the 
justice of the revealed doctrine of re- 
wards and punishments,—For, it would 
be perfectly ridiculous and unjust to 
reward one man for what he does from 
the mere impulse of necessity, and to 
punish another for actions the contrary 
of which he had no power to choose. 

4th. Its being prejucticial to morali- 
ty.— By assuring the sinner that every 
crime he commits proceeds from irre- 
sistible necessity, it renders him care- 
less of the correction of his conduct, 
even when convinced of its turpitude, 
it weakens his desire to resist vice, and 
strive after perfection, and it complete- 
ly destroys the necessity of repentance, 
for to repent of an action, which, though 
productive of partial evil, was necessary 
in God’s government of the world for 
the production of some important good, 
would be a perfect absurdity. 

C. 
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Christian Messenger. 














Philadelphia, Saturday, August 19, 1820 





FROM THE UNIVE¥SALIST MAGAZINE. 
To the Editor, 


Dear Sir,—By way of rejoinder 
to your reply in the Magazine of 
June 17th,* I beg leave humbly to ask 
for a definition of “ personal identity.” 
If it includes the idea of remembering 
the deeds done in the body, from the be- 
ginning of our rational existence, so 
long as we shall exist, is it reasonable or 
Scriptural to suppose that we shall feel- 
ingly remember only our good deeds 
and forget our bad ones? Is it not ra- 
ther reasonable and Scriptural to be- 
lieve that we shall remember our good 
deeds with pleasure and delight, and 
our evil deeds with remorse and dis- 
pleasure and thus be rewarded and 
punished in the established course of 
nature and Divine Providence, exactly 
according to the deeds done in the body? 

Vhen Joseph says to his brethren, 


* See Christian Messenger Vol. I. p. 192. 
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** Now, therefore, be not grieved, nor 
angry with yourselves, that ye sold me,”’ 
he meant, undoubtedly to comfort them 
all in his power ; but it was not in his 
power to take from them the shame and 
remorse which they felt, from reflect- 
ing on the cruelty, with which they had 
treated him, when their bosoms were 
not truly fraternal. 

When it is said in Scripture, ‘* to 
whom little is forgiven the same loveth 
little,” and vice versa; I explain in 
this manner.—Supposing one person 
has committed murder, and another 
theft ; the former is sentenced to death, 
the latter to a minor punishment; and 
both are forgiven.—The former will 
love more than the latter; but he will 
still have to regret the having commit- 
ted a more atrocious crime, and conse- 
quently must continue to suffer more 
from remorse, than the latter. 

“ Joy shall be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just persons which need 
no repentance,” because true repentance 
includes reformation ; and the truly re- 
formed wiil not only avoid sin and its 
consequences for time to come; but 
will work out their own salvation, while 
God works in them, and be laying up 
for themselves treasures in heaven. 

You conclude with part of the iron- 
ical saying of king Lemuel’s mother. 
The whole verse stands thus; ** Let him 
(that is, him that is of a heavy heart) 
drink and forget his poverty and re- 
member his misery no more.” This 
text I conceive to be directly in favour 
of the doctrine I am attempting to ad- 
vocate. Any one, who has attempted 
to forget his poverty and misesy by re- 
sorting- to strong drink, will acknow- 
ledge that his forgetfulness lasts but a 
short time ; and so soon as the exhile- 
rating effects of the stimulating cup are 
over, he remembers his poverty and 
misery with tenfold remorse, and has 
to regret the additional folly of flying 
to such an expedient for relief. 

I am Sir, respectly, your 

friend and humble servant, 
PRIESTLEY. 


On Friday, the 28th of July, the 


corner stone of a new edifice, designed 


for the use of the First Universalist So- 


ciety in Roxbury, (Mass.) was laid in 
masonic form. The day being remarka- 
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bly fine, a vast concourse of spectators 
from this and the neighbouring towns 
assembled to witness the interesting ce- 
remony. The members of the Society 
were escorted from the town-house to 
the place of performance by the mem- 
bers of Washington Lodge, who were 
joined by a large number of their bre- 
thren from Boston and the vicinity. 
The performances commenced with a 
devout and impressive prayer, by the 
Rev. Mr. Turner, of Charlestown. 
The ceremony of depositing the plate, 
&c. was then performed by the Maso- 
nic brethren, accompanied by an inge- 
nious and appropriate address from R. 
W. Joun Howe, Master of Washing- 
ton Lodge. After which, the throne 
of Grace was implored, ina fervent and 
affectionate manner by the Rev. Mr. 
Baxttou, of Boston. This was suc- 
ceeded by an elegant and learned address 
from the Rev. Mr. Dean, of Boston, 
in which the speaker gave a condensed 
account of the religious opinions which 
have prevailed since the days of Cal- 
vin, Luther, Zuinglius, &c. the motives 
which induced them to separate from 
the religous establishments of the times 
in which they lived; and enforced by a 
purity of reasoning the duty of others 
to separate from the errors of their 
times, when the progress of knowledge 
and divine light should imperceptibly 
prepare the way. The whole, conclud- 
ed with a benediction bv the Rev. Mr. 
Turner. During the performance, 
two hymns were sung by the choir, ac- 
companied with select instruments from 
the band. 

The harmony which has attended 
the separation of this society trom the 
one with which it was formerly con- 
nected, and the good will and liberality 
existing among the various religious So- 
cieties in the town, were duly apprecia- 
ted by all the speakers:—and we fervent- 
ly invoke the God of mercy, that no 
root of bitterness may spring upto blight 
the pleasing prospect. 

Roxbury, August 1820. 


lena 


An adjourned meeting of the 
Proprietors of the Christian Messen- 
ger, will be held at the Commissioner’s 
Hall, Northern Liberties, on ‘l'uesday 
evening, the 22d instant, at 8 o’clock, 
when all the Proprietors are particu- 





| PHILADELPHIA HYMN BOOK. 
A few copies more of the Philadel. 


Sacred Poetry, &c. for sale by the Edi. 
tor, No. 343, Market street, price § 1, 

Also,x—A volume of Sermons oy 
the Doctrine of Universal Benevo. 
lence, - - - - 0. 75 
DIED, 


On the 6th ult.at Oak Point, near Nachez. 
in the 69'h year of her age, Mrs. Juprry 
SARGEANT Murray, relict of the late Rey, 
John Murray, of Boston, and sister of the late 
Gov. Sargeant of that place. 
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POETS CORNKHE |. 
FROM THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINF, 


PASTORAL, 


“The Lord is my Shepherd.” 


YE shepherds kind who tend the fold, 
And guard the teeble young, 

Who seek a shelter from the cold, 
The hills and vales among ; 

Sho’d from your flocks some wand’rers stray 
And in the forest roam, 

E:xpos’d to savage beasts of prey, 
Say, would you bring them home ? 

If lame, or sick or like to die, 
Some tender lamb you see, 

To its relief, Oh would you fly, 
And its restorer be? 

Armd for defence, would you look on, 
And see the wolf draw near, 

And scatter death your flocks among, 
And thus neglect your care ? 

Beneath your eyes could theft succeed 
To waste your flocks so dear ? 

Or would you, to prevent the deed, 
Stand forth the owners there ? 

From you, ye shepherds will I learn, 
My Saviour’s grace to prize, 

Who safely guards his flock from harm, 
Beneath his sleepless eyes. Bb 





ANOTHER—FouNDED ON FACT. 


Last week, as in a country town, 
Some herds and flocks I saw, 

All fatt’ning on the flow’ry lawn, 
By nature’s simple law. 

Alert, the lambs their gambols play’d. 
And frolic’d o’er the fields, 

While all around I saw display’d 
Such charms as nature yields. 

My eyes were feasting on the sight, 
My ears did sweetly ring, 

Wiile ev’ry object gave delight 

And birds for joy did sing ; 

When lo, my eyes arrested were, 
A piteous sight to me, 

A blund’ring lamb ran here and there, 
A lamb that could not see. 

I griev’d to hear its melting moan, 

hen from the dam astray, 

But joy’d to see the shepherd come, 
And bring the lamb away. 

Chis brought my shepherd to my mind, 
My Saviour and his charms, 

Who pity’d me when lost and blind, 





larly requested to attend. 


And took me in his arms. 


phia Hymn Book, or a Selection of 
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